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NOTICE. 


Persons who are unable to secure The New Nation at their local news- 
stands will confer a special favor upon us by ‘promptly informing us of 
the fact in order that we may see that they are supplied hereafter. At 
the same time we wish to cal! she attention of all our friends to the fact 
that the way to save money and trouble both for themselves and for us 
is by sending in their subscriptions either for a year or a less period 
according to our terms announced. 


The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


The lettering of our new heading is the work L. J. Bridg- 
man of Boston, a good nationalist, and an artist of no com- 
mon merit. 


The coroner’s jury censures the New York Central and 
Hudson river railroad ‘‘ for employing utterly incompetent 
men” for responsible positions. Chauncy M. Depew will 
stand by Brakeman Herrick, he says, until the brakeman’s 
incompetent qualities are fully proven. If Herrick is a good 
brakeman, then the railroad system must be very bad. In 
standing by Herrick, Mr. Depew certainly reflects severely 


| . wiire . 
upon his own administration. 


to nationalize it. 


Complications like this, and 
disasters like the Hastings affair will continue so long as 
public traffic is controlled by private persons for personal 
gain. 


Last week’s contribution to the army of cranks who are 
bothering our millionaires, was a fellow who called at Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt’s house with the announcement that he 
wanted to get his (Vanderbilt’s) brains. The attaining of 
his object would have necessitated a surgical operation 
which would have been fatal to Mr. Vanderbilt, but his 
underlying motive seems to have been scientific rather than 
murderous. - His idea was to compare Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
brain with his own for the purpose of ascertaining why it 
was that the former made so much more money than he 
himself could. This crank seems to have been uninformed 
as well as crazy; Cornelius Vanderbilt never made a cent 
of money. All he has he inherited. 


Four Distinctive Principles of Nationalism. 


The reason why nationalists need a separate name to dis- 
tinguish their doctrine from that of the various other sects 
described by the generic term of socialists, is that they 
stand for several fundamental principles which are not all 
held by any other body. There are, indeed, some other 
social reform sects which hold one or two of the nationalist 
principles, but there are none which hold them all, while 
most hold none of them. 

The first of these principles is that which suggests .the 
name of nationalist, namely that the industries of every 
country should be nationalized. Now, all socialists believe 
that industry should be socialized, that is, managed collect- 
ively, but to socialize an industry is not at all necessarily 
An industry may be socialized by placing 
it in the hands of associations of workingmen either within 
national lines or on an international basis, as was the plan 
of the famous International, of which Marx was the leader, 
To believe ever so strongly in a socialized or collective con- 
duct of industry is not therefore by logical consequence to 
be in sympathy with nationalism. The nationalist not only 
believes in socialized industries, but that the socialization 
should be on the already established lines of national 
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organism in its various grades of the municipal state and 
general administration. According to the nationalist the 
solution of the industrial question will result strictly from 
the evolution into industry of the national idea, which is 
that of a collective administration of the common affairs of 
citizens in the equal interest of all. 

The second distinctive feature of nationalism is a corol- 
lary from the first, namely, the economic equality of all 
citizens, without regard to sex or efficiency, women sharing 
equally with men in the product of the national industries. 
All sects of social reformers propose great ameliorations of 
the general lot, and a general tendency toward greater 
equality in human conditions, but if there be any which 
commits itself to the principle of complete economic 
equality for all, with anything like the explicitness with 
which nationalism does, we have not heard of it. The 
formula of nationalism is economic equality under an equal 
law of duty. This involves merely the industrial and eco- 
nomic application of the law of military service and the 
right of military protection as they are already recognized. 
Not all persons are equally able to render military service, 
but the right of military protection is equally enjoyed by 
all, women as well as men exempts as well as recruits. So 
it is likewise with all public expenditures, which are for the 
equal benefit of all, although some pay taxes and some do 
not. Here again nationalism is seen to be but the evolution 
of the national idea. 

The third distinctive principle of nationalism is its 
peaceful and non-revolutionary method. It regards the 
governmental machinery not with jealousy and animosity, 
but complacency. It would not see it overthrown or shaken 
because it sees in it the means by the proper application of 
which the people are soon to work out their economic salva- 
tion. Nationalists would change the law by the law, and 
the constitution by constitutional methods. 

A fourth distinctive principle of nationalism is its rejec- 
tion of the principle of many other socialist bodies, and 
especially of the German schools, that the propaganda of 
social reform should consist in an appeal chiefly or exclu- 
sively to the proletariat or laboring classes. Nationalism 
knows no class feeling, but appeals equally to all Glasses to 
join in abolishing class. Nationalism, in a word, is a 
national movement. 

A foolish criticism of nationalism has represented it as 
opposed to international sympathy. On the contrary, it is 
believed that its program points out the surest and straight- 
est way by which an international or world union can be 
effected. Let once the nations be organized on a basis of 
nationalism. or even a few of them, and the very next step 
will be toward an international federation. 


The Nationalist Liquor Plank to be brought before the Leg- 
islature, 

The Second nationalist club of Boston, at its last meet- 
ing, resolved to petition the Massachusetts Legislature at 
its coming session in favor of a law in accordance with the 
liquor plank of the People’s party of Massachusetts, that is 
to say, in favor of exclusive state management of the liquor 
business through salaried public agents having no interest 
in the amount of sales. The club appointed a committee to 
prepare a petition, to invite the co-operation of other reform 
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bodies and associations, and to bring the matter before the 
Legislature in a proper manner. The movement is a very 
timely and promising one, and it is to be hoped that nation- 
alists will take hold of it vigorously. There is, we are con- 
fident, no single measure advocated by the nationalists 
which is so likely to win the general approval as this of 
public management of the liquor business, if its merits can 
once be brought to the public attention. A movement, par- 
tially at least, along the same lines with this, is already on 
foot among some of the temperance workers of the state. 
They have in circulation a petition to the Legislature ask- 
ing that when a town shall vote “no” upon the local 
option question, no licenses shall be issued as at present to 
druggists to sell for medicinal purposes, but that public 
ageuts shall be appointed to make such sales exclusively, 
and that the salaries of such agents be made independent of 
the.amount of sales. A result of this system, it is claimed, 
would be that sales would be according to the restrictions 
of the law, and not in evasion of them. _This proposed plan 
is, of course, only a partial application of one feature of the 
nationalist proposition, but it is in the same line, and any 
discussion it may arouse can scarcely fail to attract atten- 
tion to the superior results promised from the completer 
nationalist proposition, which would apply public manage- 
ment not only to no-license towns, but to license towns, 
also, and at the same time by making the public sales at 
cost would absolutely prevent unlicensed selling. 


The Right to Labor. Work for the Unemployed. What can 
and ought to be done. 

At the recent convention’ of the Workmen’s party of 
Switzerland at Berne, a resolution was passed and a program 
of agitation agreed on in favor of the adoption of a consti- 
tutional amendment guaranteeing what is called “the 
right to labor.” 

The proposed constitutional amendment if adopted will 
entitle every citizen who, for no fault of his own, is out of 
work or unable to secure living wages, to demand as a right 
from the public administration employment suited to his 
mental and physical powers. 

The New Nation tenders its congratulations to the 
Workmen’s party of Switzerland. The demand it formu- 
lates is just. The idea of the proper functions of the 
national organization on which that demand is based, is 
sound. We would that the suffering masses of every nation 
had the intelligence and courage to put the case so clearly. 
The basic idea of the organization of men in nations, is 
the use of the strength and intelligence of the people 
for the common welfare, and the most universally common, 
important, and wholly overshadowing aspect of that welfare 
is the means of livelihood. It is the first business of 


“nations, the obvious application of the national idea, so to 


organize the business of production and distribution that all 
shall be provided with employment suitable to their powers, 
and guaranteed maintenance from its results. 

There are two lines on which it is possible to proceed in 
the work of organizing the industrial force of a country 
under national control for the benefit of the people. One 
consists in the progressive nationalization of branches of 
commerce, industry and public service, thus bringing the 
active workers, group by group, into the pyblic service and 
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the enjoyment of the dignity and security it offers, while at 
the same time increasing the total product of the nation by 
the reduction of competition. The other line is the enlist- 
ment of the unemployed in the national industrial service, 
by making public provision for their employment. These 
two lines of action, far from being opposed or mutually ex- 
clusive, complement each other and are both essential parts 
of any program of radical industrial reorganization. The 
most sweeping proposition inthe latter line thus far put 
forward is that made by the workmen’s party of Switzer- 
land. Let us consider some of the practical bearings and 
consequences of such a proposition. 

It is, of course, in the first place, evident that the gov- 
ernment must itself provide the work it guarantees to give. 
It cannot compel private employers conducting business for 
profit, to employ or retain anybody they do not want. It 
has been common for governments in times of famine or 
great business depression to undertake public works for the 
purpose of giving the unemployed something todo. But 
these have merely been thinly disguised forms of public 
charity, terribly wasteful, and possible only as brief resorts 
in great emergencies. Moreover, public works provide 
nothing but the hardest sort of manual labor, of which many 
of the unemployed would be incapable. Evidently none of 
these undertakings offer any adequate precedents for the 
kind or extent of the provision that a government must 
make if it is to assume a permanent constitutional obli- 
gation to provide all the unemployed and underpaid with 
work at living wages. 

A first condition of the success of such an undertaking 
would be that it should be self-supporting. In order that 
the workers should be self-supporting, it is necessary that 
they should be occupied in productive industry. It is also 
necessary that their public employment should be of a 
reasonably fixed and permanent tenure. No mere tempo- 
rary devices to furnish employment to a fluctuating body of 
men constantly coming and going with the ebb and flow of 
general business prosperity, would possibly answer the pur- 
pose because industries carried on in this way could not be 
self-supporting, and therefore could not be long maintained 
on a large scale. In order to carry out the program the 
state would therefore be obliged to go into the business of 
productive industry with permanent plants upon a large 
scale. 

The first and most serious difficulty which would arise 
from an undertaking, while the present industrial system 
endures, by the state, to provide employment on a large 
scale, would be as to the disposition of the product. The 
very fact that a surplus of unemployed persons exists is evi- 
dence of what is called “over-production” of commodities ; 
that is to say, that although great want may exist-in the 
community, there are not consumers enough’ with money to 
take the goods already produced. The result of increasing 
the amount of goods produced while the moneyed or 
“effective” demand is not increased, would only be to 
depress business still further and throw more people out of 
work. Unless, therefore, the government in turning the 
unemployed into producers, is at the same time able to pro- 
vide new consumers for their product, its enterprise will in 
the end do more harm than good, and become odious. ‘This 
is the crucial test of any plan upon a considerable scale for 


If this test can- 
not be met the plan cannot go ahead, and it is a waste of 


the public employment of the unemployed. 


time to discuss it. We believe there is but one way in 
which it can be met—the unemployed must be made pro- 
ducers on the express. understanding that they are to be the 
main consumers of their own product, which is not, except 
upon certain conditions, to go into the general market. 

In order that the unemployed taken into government 
employment should be able to supply for themselves all the 
species of commodities that are needful to life, it would be 
necessary that the plan be an extensive one with plants 
devoted to the various sorts of production, and for this 
reason it could not well be undertaken save by a state or 
the nation. Of course, at the outset of such a state under- 
taking, as in the beginning of any large business, the enter- 
prise would need an investment on which there would be no 
immediate return, but that it would soon be self-supporting, 
is reasonably probable. A disposition which would not 
derange the home market for any excesses of the output of 
the national productive establishments not consumed by the 
workers, might be found in exportation. 

Not only would a systematic undertaking by governments 
on scientific lines to employ the unemployed, relieve imme- 
diately a vast mass of suffering, without interference with 
the general body of business, but it would prove the begin- 
ning of the end of the present industrial system. As the 
operation of the modern capitalist system tends constantly 
to create a surplus of unemployed, a new surplus would be 
created as rapidly as the existing one was provided for by 
the public industries. The result would be the constant 
extension of public employment and the shrinkage of the 
body of private employees, until, if the government honestly 
lived up to its constitutional duty, the public conduct of 
industry had wholly supplanted the private system. If for 
no other reason this effect would follow from the fact that 
with the extension of the public industrial service the 
advantages of the public employee’s condition, resulting 
from his security and the practically co-operative basis of 
his employment, would become so manifestly superior to 
any that profit-seekiug capitalists could offer, that the latter 


‘would’ eventually be unable to secure workers. We reach 


the conclusion, then, that any system of public employment 
which should undertake to provide all unemployed citizens 
with work at fair wages on application, must end in entirely 
crowding out the private system of industry and establish- 
ing a national industrial system in its place. 

It is not, indeed, probable, that this most desirable ¢on- 
summation would anywhere be left to be wholly brought 
about in this way. he same public opinion which com- 
pelled governments on the one hand to provide employment 
for the unemployed, would, on the other hand, lead to the 
progressive nationalizing of branches of commerce and 
industry which had become dangerous or oppressive by 
being turned into private monopolies. Which of these 
processés would operate more rapidly to disintegrate the 
present industrial system, would depend upon the various 
conditions of different countries. They may be compared 
in their co-operation to the modern double-headed tunuel- 
ling method by which engineers, instead of boring into one 
side only of a mountain after the manner of our ancestors, 
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begin simultaneously at both sides and shake hands in the 
middle. 

We believe that it is time the nationalists, in conjunction 
with their already pronounced policy of extending public 
control over mismanaged or monopolized branches of busi- 
ness, should begin to agitate the question of a public guar- 
antee of the right to work with its corollary, the estab- 
lishment of a public industrial system for the unemployed. 
Let us begin to tunnel the mountain from both ends. 


The Moral of the Last Railroad Horror. 


A few days ago 13 persons were crushed and scalded to 
death in an accident on the Hudson River and N. Y. Central 
railroad at Hastings. The president and directors of the rail- 
road had no particular or personal animosity against these 
passengers who perished so miserably, but their responsi- 
bility was quite as great as if they had, for the colli- 
sion in which they were killed had been deliberately and 
knowingly invited by the failure of the management to go 
to the expense of introducing a proper system of signalling 
upon their line, although it had long been an admitted 
necessity. 

Since the accident the management of the Hudson 
River & N. Y. Central railroad has had its meeting, has 
considered the question of adopting a proper signalling sys- 
tem, has resolved not to do so at present and has disposed 
of the money the improvement would have cost by declar- 
ing an extra dividend to the stockholders. This dividend, 
under the circumstances, is nothing or more nor less than 
blood money, and the officials who voted to put the surplus 
earnings of the road in their pockets instead of expending 
them to prevent such accidents as that at Hastings, ex- 
pressly take upon themselves the responsibility, not only 
for those lives that have been lost, but also for the lives 
that surely will be lost in the same manner in future “ acci- 
dents.” 

There is no sort of question as to. the deliberateness 
and full knowledge of their responsibility with which these 
men acted. The Hudson river railroad has been famous for 
horrible accidents. The last great calamity previous to the 
one at Hastings, took place at Palatine bridge in 1889 and 
was, like this, a rear end collision. The Railway Gazette 
refers to it as “disgraceful” and says that as long ago as 
that the officials of the road admitted that the adoption of 
the block system of signa)ling was a necessity. 

Last winter the president and directors of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford railroad, among whom were Mr. 
Depew and various other of the N. Y. Central officials (for 
these two roads are largely run by the same set of capital- 
ists), were under indictment for causing the roasting to 
death of six persons in a tunnel at New York, the accident 
resulting from the retention .of car stoves against the 
law. Of course they were not punished; but the country 
formed its opinion of these men and retains it. The same 
men (that is some of them) turn up now as responsible for 
the scalding to death of the 13 people at Hastings. This 
time, although the coroner’s jury censures them, they are 
not legally indictable. Although by deliberately refusing to 
adopt precautions admittedly necessary to protect passen- 
gers, they are morally guilty of the death of those who 
perished iu the collision at Hastings, they are not legally 


indictable, because no express law commanded them to do 
what they knew was necessary. Therefore they vote them- 
selves an extra dividend and decide to postpone for the 
present any improvement of the signalling system. 

This is done in face of a general expression of protest and 
indignation on the. part of the entire press of New York 
city and vicinity, and indeed of all the newspapers which 


have discussed the subject. The Hudson river and New 
York Central railroad is living up to the motto of the Van- 
derbilts, “The public be damned! ” 

The deliberately murderous policy of this railroad com- 
pany is particularly grievous because it is so exceedingly 
rich as to be able to afford the expense of the improved sig- 
nalling system without feeling it. But, after all, this partic- 
ular road is only one of a great number, and even although 
its management should be eventually forced by law to pro- 
tect its passengers, only one corporation out of the 927 
that control our railroads would have been affected. The 
Pennsylvania road is the only one in the country which is 
reported to have the safety block signalling system, and to 
get that, or any other improvement introduced on the other 
lines will necessitate, for each one, according to past expe- 
rience, half a dozen terrible accidents and several scores of 
people roasted or scalded to death. The introduction of the 
Christian religion did not cost many more martyrdoms than 
the introduction of decent railroading in America seems 
likely to at the present rate of progress. 

We ask is it not about time the transportation system 
were put under national control, so that the people may be 
able at the polls to protect their own lives and limbs ? 

The men who handle the, lives of the people should be 
responsible to the people and not to a set of “public 
be damned” cormorants, and their legal and oratorical 
lackeys. 


The mail of The New Nation during the last fortnight has 
contained very many practical suggestions for the increase 
of the circulation of this paper. Hundreds of subscribers 
keep their papers on the move from house to house until 
they are fairly worn out. We can furnish back numbers as 
sample copies if any of our friends care to aid on the work 
in this way. The year 1892 is evidently destined to be a 
notable one in the field of reform. The New Nation 
occupies a pretty high and commanding position, and it is 
quite likely to be a faithful chronicler of many events 
which the organs of the old parties will not care to spread 
before their audiences. We are confident, therefore, that 
nationalists, as well as reformers generally, will find it 
profitable to inspect weekly our columns. A man will not 
go very far wrong if he begins the new year with The New 
Nation. 


IT GOES TO THE CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


To the Editor of The New Nation :— 

For the $1 which I sent for “Land Bill” Allen, please 
send The New Nation to the Chicago public library for six 
months, or else send it as you think best. 


D. Lipman. 
Chicago, Il., Dec., 1891, 
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ON THE THRESHOLD. 


(1891-1892.) 


The new year dawns apace: 
What of the night ? 

The battlers for the race, 
Won they the fight ? 

The laggard Time doth tread 

On hosts of valiant dead; — 
Right slain by might. 


The old year heedless dies: 
What of the day ? 
A world for succor cries, 
Long on the way 
Through darkness, greed and crime; — 
When cometh that new time 
For which men pray ? 


Read backward through the years, 
Impatient soul! 

More smiles and fewer tears 
While ages roll; 

Truth leading still the van, 

Man helping fellow-man, 
Tilumes the scroll. 


Then hail the coming day, 
And bravely press 

Untroubled on thy way;— 
Heal some distress, 

And count as victory won 

Each nearest duty done, 
And that shall bless. 


Beyond, where sunsets gleam, 
A beckoning glow 
Dispels life’s troubled dream, 
Nor mocks its woe. 
Tis best our hearts should ache, 
Else God’s own heart would break, 
Were it not so. 


JOHN HOWARD JEWETT, in the Springfield Republican. 


A LABOR CHURCH. 


John Trevor, whose mission work among the laboring 
classes at Manchester, Eng., has made him well known in 
that section, has recently started what he calls the: “ Labor 
Church.” Ina circular issued last summer, giving an out- 
line of the proposed organization, Mr. Trevor said : 

“The problem is, not merely attraction, but organization ; 
not merely to attract the semi-indifferent, but to organize 
those who are in real earnest about the problems of life; 
and further, to set them about arousing the semi-indifferent 
which at present wander from service to service, and the 
utterly indifferent who go nowhere. To this end I propose 
to organize a labor church, which shall include what, for 
want of a better name, may be called the labor program, 
with a distinct recognition of God’s government of the 
world, and of the need, in every sphere of life, to obey the 
laws He has revealed to us. A church frankly founded 
upon such a basis as this, and conducted with a reasonable 

»amount of intelligence, will, I am convinced, awaken a new 
enthusiasm for religion among those who, in the interest of 


society itself, most need it; and will provide these men 
with a higher conception of life, which they in their turn 
may impart to their fellow-workers.” 

The church started by Mr. Trevor meets regularly in one 
of the public halls in Manchester. Mr. Trevor in the 
Workman’s Times, London, describes one of the first meet- 
ings of the labor church: “At the close of our large and 
euthusiastic meeting last Sunday afternoon, a working man 
came on to the platform to offer his services in helping for- 
ward our work. After some talk I said to him that we 
seemed rather like boys who had set light to a pile of straw 
near a stack, and the whole stack had caught fire. He, 
with the swing of the service still vibrating through him, 
warmly replied. ‘It’s not straw, sir, it’s powder; and you 
have just applied the match. This thing,’ he continued, 
‘has been in the hearts of working men for years past, and 
you have given voice to it.’ 

“Nothing could better illustrate the central aims of the 
labor church. While we mean to develop a very practical 
program as we gather our forces together, the bottom pur- 
pose of this movement is to give free expression to the 
religious life which has been dumbly moving in the hearts 
of the toilers, to let some fresh air into the heart of the 
stifled, smouldering fire which shall cause it to burst forth 
into a flame. 

“To me the labor movement is the great religious move- 
ment of our times. It works for emancipation. It devel- 
ops self-sacrifice. The man who once clearly sees and feels 
the lot of the wage-slave, who once clearly sees and feels 
the lot that all might share, cannot choose but give himself 
up to the service of man. The power which through count- 
less ages has been evolving a free manhood and woman- 
hood from the material conditions of life has seized upon 
that man, has taken possession of him, and has made of him 
a prophet with a word from God to man. Such were the 
old Hebrew prophets, who pleaded for justice and love, and 
denounced tyranny and lies. Such was Jesus, the joiner, 
who loved the poor and oppressed, and uttered his terrible 
woes against the self-seekers and hypocrites who held them 
in bondage. Such have been Lamennais and Mazzini in this 
century, prophets whose message has still to be heeded by 
a world which made their life a cruel martyrdom. 

“The true labor movement partakes of the character of 
its greatest prophets. It emantipates man from material- 
ism; it launches him on a career of self-sacrifice. Self- 
seekers may hang around it, Judases mayicarry the bag, but 
these do not represent the movement any more than the 
petty thieves who mingle with a demonstration of the 
unemployed represent the ‘out of work.’ No, the true 
representative of the labor movement is John Burns, stand- 
ing in the prisoner’s dock after the Trafalgar square riots ; 
Ben Tillett, preaching at the dock gates the glad tidings of 
the tanner; or the poor socialist, standing on an old wooden 
chair in the rain, shouting himself hoarse to catch a few 
stragglers. s 

“These are the men who represent God’s power in the 
world. ‘There are thousands of them in our land, varying 
in their ability and worth. Many of them are called 
atheists, infidels, self-seeking agitators, agents of the evil 
one, stirring up strife on which they may grow fat. And 
some of these brave men, denounced by the official repre- 
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sentatives of God, deny the God in whose name they are 
denounced, and submit, without retort, to be called atheists, 
so baffled and perplexed are they at finding the ery for 
righteousness which tears their hearts stigmatized as god- 
less. And yet it is these men who have the real life of the 
moral order of the universe dwelling in them, though they 
themselves make no claim to it. 

“Now, here is the powder of which our friend spoke, —a 
dumb consciousness that right is right, though God be said 
to be against it; a glimmering perception that somehow 
things must be on the side of this right, though it be 
denounced from the pulpit; a determination, anyhow, to 
live and labor for that right, though there may be no recog- 
nition of the service beyond the gratitude of a few faithful 
hearts and the world’s pious scorn. 

“The labor church stands to set a match to this powder, 
— to set free the tremendous power of religious enthusiasm 
and joy which is now pent up in the great labor movement, 
to bring into living consciousness the godliness of this 
splendid service for the emancipation of man. 

‘To conclude with an illustration: There was a poor old 
woman who suffered many losses. She was assured by a 
friend that God had done it all. 
as God has allus bin agin me, -but there’s Them above as’ll 
be down on he yet.’ And so the labor church says to the 
parson and the squire, and all that they represent: ‘We 
know that your God has always been against us; but there 
is a God above that is stronger than he.’” 


THE PULPIT AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


The frequency with which the pulpit discusses social 
questions in these days is certainly a matter of the utmost 
importance. It is one of the encouraging signs of the times. 
While the motive of the clergymen is a good one, many, 
from lack of training or from a misunderstanding of the 
spirit of the social movement, make sad blunders in their 
efforts to solve social questions in accordance with their 
preconceived theological opinions. Their past theological, 
as well as economic training, has been too individualistic. 

Theology finds two worlds, one spiritual and the other 
secular, and these must necessarily be antagonistic. They 
must be carefully separated, lest the one be defiled by the 
other. The secular is transitory and necessarily sinful, and 
hence it must be left to run its inevitable course.. Such 
being the case, the pulpit must be exceedingly careful how 
it enters into a consideration of the practical things of this 
life. 

Of course this line of distinctien is not very clear; it can 
not be easily traced out. Many of those in the visible por- 
tion of the spiritual world are continually crossing and 
recrossing this line in their efforts to subserve their inter- 
ests by participation in the affairs of the secular world. 
This fact makes it difticult to tell who belong to the one 
world or who belong to the other. Often the man who 
prays on Sunday for the self-sacrificing spirit of Christ, 
goes forth on Monday to prey upon his neighbor in the 
business mart. He is not to blame. He is forced to it by 
the corrupting principles of the present social system, or 
lack of system. He has been taught to believe that what 
is wrong morally can be made right legally. In the current 
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theology God is discovered in infinite space, a calm observer 
of human society, interested principally in the greater or 
less number who shall be “ plucked as the brands from the 
burniug-’ ‘The individual is made of the supremest im- 
portance. To be sure individual responsibility before God 
is a great truth and is not to be ignored, but the mistake is 
in emphasizing the individual to the exclusion of social 
conditions and institutions that are continually and surely 
determining and corrupting individual character, while at 
the same rearing a-tottering social structure. 

Self-interest enters too largely in the development of per- 
sonal piety. The surest way to attain a sturdy-Christian 


‘character is to be “imitators of Christ’? who came not to be 


ministered unto, but to “minister” to others. Christ’s 
work was altruistic as well as individual. For any man to 
sing, pray and work in order that he only may be benefited is 
certainly not Christ-like. Self-interest as a motive, so em- 
phasized and encouraged by the old political economy, 
which sees in life only a. grand scramble, in which those 
only are the fittest who are the upper dogs in the fight, —a 
scramble which entirely eliminates God and moral consider- 
ations — such self-interest has to a great extent tinged 
about every phase of thought, and is appealed to as a dom- 
inating motive, not only as regards the things of this life, 
but also the life to come. 

The reformation period witnessed a general breaking up 
of the old feudal order, and out of it has come our present 
individualistic order. This century is also witnessing a 
general breaking up, and out of it must come some form of 
socialism. The ethical school in economics insists upon the 
symmetrical development of both the individual and the 
race; that right and justice must be wrought out on earth ; 
that wealth should be subordinated to the welfare of man. 
Socialistic legislation is gaining ground. A mass of litera- 
ture dealing with social problems is pouring forth from the 
press. j 

In keeping with the higher thoughts of the times social- 
ism is now freely discussed in church congresses; the 
christianization of social institutions is presented as a legit- 
imate subject for pulpit study ; the temper of the preacher’s 
message is becoming decidedly ethical : frequent papers are 
presented on the subject of divine immanence, and it is held 
that God is in his world rather than on the outside of it. 
The essential dignity of man, and that nothing which can 
affect his development is unworthy of concerted Christian 
effort, are crystalizing into vital convictions. When Christ 


‘exclaimed, “ How much, then, isa man of more value than 


a sheep [:wealth]!” he declared a truth that is today fasten- 
ing itself in a practical way in the thoughts of men. The 
spirit that brooded over the processes of creation is now 
brooding over the processes of redemption. 

Many occupants of the pulpit, not fully understanding 
the trend and spirit of the social movement, think they see 
an enemy worthy of their steel, while in reality the supposed 
opponent is a man of straw of their own imagining. It is 
assumed that socialism, even in its best expression, is hos- 
tile to Christianity, whereas the opposite is the truth, that 
that the principles of socialism are essentially Christian. 
The nationalist movement is a practical effort to apply 
Christianity to economic and social life on American soil. 
It believes in the dignity and value of humanity, that man 
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is worth saving; it seeks an equitable distribution of social 
privileges and advantages ; it endeavors to be guided by the 
golden rule; it advocates the right of man to life; and cer- 
tainly the necessities of life ; the spirit of Christ who came 
“to preach deliverance to the captives .... to set at lib- 
erty them that are bruised” is also the spirit of national- 
ism in social phases of life; it seeks the emancipation of 
the poor. Some ministers justify their own apathy and 
failure to appreciate the social teachings of Christ by insist- 
ing that the present condition of society is of Divine order- 
ing. They content themselves with looking upon the 
enslaved classes as a necessary evil, existing solely for the 
opportunity they afford the rich in the exercise of their 
sporadically benevolent disposition. But if Christianity 
means anything, it means the eradication of the effects of 
sin in the economic and social relations of man as well as 
conquest of sin in the individual heart. An esteemed 
clergyman, in speaking on the Apostle Paul’s analogy of 
society to the human body, makes this remark: “God has 
appointed the rich to be his trustees for the poor, the poor 
to be the wards of the rich. The bosoms of the poor are 
the rich man’s real coffers.” This is paternalism with a 
vengeance! The rich, whether dudes or infants, are the 
crowning jewels in the social chain! Today in one pulpit 
paternalism is denounced, in another it is upheld. These 
are cheering signs of the times. But when a pulpit, in 
almost the same breath, condemns nationalism as paternal 
ism, and supports the vicegerentcy of the ‘‘almighty dollar” 
there is certainly a strange mixing of ideas. Yet this is 
of frequent occurrence. The ideas of Christianity are 
fraternal ; so are the ideas of nationalism. To enthrone the 
money power is not at all in accordance with the Christian 
principle of moral worth as supreme. Christ. did not bid 
the rich young ruler to assume a guardianship over the 
poor, but to sell all that he had and give to the poor. 

This clergyman, however, finds another thought in his 
deduction of Paul’s analogy. “It is only when we conceive 
mankind as one vast body, having all its members, or organs 
and functions in co-ordination and reciprocal action, that we 
get the key to the problem of society. . . . Society, it must 
be confessed, is shockingly distempered, its members sur- 
veying each other awry . . . How, then, shall we heal the 
social schism ? By accepting God’s own method of temper- 
ing the body together, giving special honor to the uncomely 
parts which lack, removing, so to speak, the obstructions 
in the circulatory system and equalizing the flow of the 
life blood throughout the social organism, setting uhe mem- 
bers of the body in sympathetic compensation, letting eye 
and ear, hand and foot, nerve and muscle, bone and joint, 
deftly co-operate in reciprocal counterplay.” 

This is exactly the right idea. This clergyman, though 
not intending to do so, is really teaching nationalism. So 
clearly pervasive is the spirit of nationalism, men are often 
found who unconsciously advocate it. It may be possible 
that nationalism is “God’s own method of tempering the 
body together.” But how the idea of the trusteeship of 
the,rich, and the principle of “co-ordination and reciprocal 
action” in the social organism can be made to harmonize 
is the puzzling question. Given a society in which the 
principle is thoroughly operative, there would be no rich. 
All would be serving one another. Because of economic 
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equality the living of all would be assured, and social power 
would be expended, not in heaping up gold, but in the 
attainment of the truest individuality and of the highest 
development of the faculties of man. 

The reformation period was a social as well as a relig- 
ious revolution, While religious questions were assiduously 
considered, social demands were ignored. Consequently, in 
the French revolution, social questions were terribly 
emphasized, and religious life was a farce. In the present 
theological and social unrest the pulpit should guard against 
the mistake of the reformation era, while the social reformer 
should guard against the mistake of the French revolution. 
Both knowledge of the condition and tendency of the 
present movement and seriousness in dealing with the great 
problem of the age are demanded of the pulpit. Many 
noble preachers are fully alive to the situation. Thank 
God for them! As nationalists, like the prophets of old, 
are “interpreters of visions” and “dreamers of dreams” 
they might be allowed to predict that from the theology 
now in solution, but not yet crystalized, will come a new 
apprehension of Christ’s teachings, and the individual 
features of theology will be complemented by systematized 
social features. 


W. Howatr GARDNER. 
Newton Centre, Dec., 1891. 


NATIONALISM IN THE WEST. 


To the Editor of The New Nation:— 


Nationalism is a new gospel and the hope of the, country. 
It comes to the world as the natural evolution of events, as 
summer follows winter. ~ It solves the great social and in- 
dustrial problems of the day and makes the realization of 
Christianity possible. The churches seem slow to catch on; 
but the hunger of the peojle cannot be much longer satis- 
fied with the husks of the gospel. Our system of competi- 
tion is vicious and the test of true Christian discipleship 
is to renounce it. Competition is practical selfishness, while 
co-operation, its opposite, under the “royal law,” is prac- 
tical Christianity. 

The discontent of the west with existing conditions is 
not growing less. We have lost faith in the theories which 
propose to make times better by patching up the old sys- 
tem. Nationalism is in the bones of the western people. 
Railroads cannot be regulated or controled in the interest 
of the people while owned by corporations. The govern- 
ment must own them. The only question is how to bring 
the change about. Wanamaker’s report takes like hot 
cakes. 

We have given up prohibition as a solution of the liquor 
problem. We are turning hopefully to the idea of placing 
the traffic in the hands of the government and eliminating 
the motive of gain, making regulation and legal restriction 
possible. This plan will dispose of the drug store difficulty. 
Temperance workers will then only have to deal with the 
appetite. Greed will be shut off. With wishes for your 
success stronger than I can express, I remain yours in the 
spirit and hope of nationalism. 

J. A. Barrp. 

Cedar Rapids, Neb., Dec., 1891. 
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NATIONALISM IN THE AIR. 


A VITAL FORCE IN POLITICS. 


Words of Encouragement from many Quarters. ---Note and 
Comment. --- Farmers and Government Ownership. 


G. W. C. of Spokane, Wash.: The people’s party want to 
nominate a man for president in 1892 whom they can elect ; 
but he must be a thorough nationalist. 


A correspondent writing from Westhampton Beach, N.Y., 
says: You can see through all this why I am a thorough 
prohibitionist, so far as the sale of intoxicating drinks as a 
beverage. I have never, however, seen my way clear to 
join the third party, though I have taken their papers, 
know about all there.is written in favor of it and some of my 
best friends are into the thickest of its operations. It seems 
to me that nationalism is going to do more for the cause 
of temperance permanently than anything so far tried. I 
have never felt as many of our reformers in the work have, 
that alcohol was the chief trouble. 
as the dreadful effects of the use is concerned the adultera- 


It seems to me so far 


tion is the worst feature. 


J. E. C. of New Glarus, Wis.: Whether or not all the 
nation will ever be organized and managed upon a national 
plan, as The New Nation advocates, they doubtless will be 
The 
course of The New Nation in supporting the many practical 


organized in some way for the service of the people. 


reforms now being agitated deserves the approval of all 
clear-headed reformers. 


J. A. W., Jacksonville, Fla.: I’m traveling much of the 
time and I have a good opportunity of watching the nation- 
alist movement., Its growth at the present time is beyond 
I read The New Nation in the hotel office 
“There 
must be something’ wrong,” is in nearly everybody’s mouth 


credulity. 
today, and most of my hearers agreed with it. 


when the condition of affairs is broached. 


J. L. G., of Birmingham, Ct.: I find that there are a 
great many good business men that think the nation should 
I'think that if we had a leader here a 
great many would come out in favor of nationalistic prin- 


own the railroads. 


ciples. The leaven is working. 


The leaders of the people’s party in Minnesota are con- 
Asa 
rule, fusion is a strain upon an old party and an ordeal fo 


sidering a proposition to fuse with the democrats. 


a new party. 


The new United States senator from Kansas is a Wash- 
ington lobbyist. That is the nub of the biographies we 


have seen in the papers. 


F. S., of Denver, Col.: I am now in my 84th year. I 
have to work for my daily bread. My trade is repairing 


watches and clocks. I am blest with good sight and am 


able to attend to business as usual, working 67 years at the 
business. What a future there is in store under our presenc 
survival of the fittest system for. old men and women who 
are poor! Is there any Christianity in it? The trend of 
things is tending to nationalism; the postmaster general’s 
report advocates national telegraph and one thing leads on 
to another ; so that in the commencement of the 20th cen- 
tury the nationalization of railroads will be accomplished. 
The third party will surely be inaugurated before that 
time. 

“Farming does not pay,” says Chas. W. Crandall in the 
Christian Union. He continues: “If farmers then, are too 
scattered, or too oblivious of their own interests, to combine 
and fix paying prices for their produce, what can the gov- 
ernment do? It can do simply this: There is no better 
standard of value in the world than a bushel of wheat. 
Gold and silver are good metals to make money of, but in 
war or famine their value is fluctuating.” Among the 
remedies proposed by Mr. Crandall are : 

“First. Tax laws should be revised so that the burden 
will fall more on the rich and less on the poor. An ascena- 
ing rate of taxation should be applied to all large fortunes, 
compelling their division and dispersion. 

“Second. Improved highways should be built at govern- 
ment or state expense. 

“Third. No more public land should be deeded to indi- 
viduals or corporations éxcept as it is purchased at its full 


1 value. 


Fourth. The government to control railroads and tele- 
graph lines so as to serve the people at the lowest cost. 

“Fifth. Gambling in farm produce, futures, options, etc., 
to be prohibited in exchanges and élsewhere. 

“Sixth. Immigation to be restricted to intelligent, law- 
abiding aud self-supporting persons only. 

“Seventh. The tariff to be adjusted so as to prevent com- 
petition in the production of any crop which can be raised 
in sufficient quantity in this country.” 


FRUITS OF THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM. 

The number of failures in the United States was 12,278, 
as against 10,907 in 1890. The failures in 1891 are greater 
in number than in any year previous. In amount of 
liabilities, however, the figures are almost precisely the 
same as those of the year previous, amounting to $189,000,- 
000. The amount lost, therefore, does not exceed that of 
the previous year, while the average of the liabilities of 
each failure is $15,471 in 1891, as against $17,406 in 1890. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP IN BUSINESS. 

Edmund Hudson to the Boston Herald: Like all the 
German cities Dusseldorf has an admirable city govern- 
ment, conducted wholly in the interest of the people. Our 
nationalist friends in the United States will be glad to hear 
that the street railways of the city, which were the property 
of a Belgian company, have been purchased by. the city 
government at a price of 100,000 marks in advance of the 
cost in consideration of the surrender of a charter which 
had only 10 years to run. 
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KARL MARX’S RELATION TO ANARCHISM 


My. C. L. James, in a scholarly article in the Twentieth 
Century, claims Karl Marx as the chief apostle and founder 
of anarchy. He says: 

It did not escape the acuteness of Marx that govern- 


ments, by whose fiat both wealth and its nevessary antece- 


dents are made property and capitalized, were originally 
organized that one nation might exploit another by means 
of war. He had accordingly no faith in the state socialistic 


scheme of establishing equity by making a single capitalist - 


out of the government itself. The nation is a military, not 
an industrial organization. Government is an apparatus 
for exploitation and is adapted to no other purpose. That 
solidarity by which exploitatidn may be suppressed is to be 
found only in an international association of the trades 
which are to supersede the governments. Thus his system 
is anarchistic. As Luther was out with other Protes- 
tants, as Paul (we now know) was at feud with other 
Christians, so Marx was at feud with other anarchists. The 
first of his quarrels was with Proudhon, whose “ Philosophy 
of Misery” he answered in his satirical brochure ‘“'The 
Misery of Philosophy.” Proudhon, indeed, had done 
several things to make Marx angry. His French flippancy 
offended the systematic German. The earnest soul of Marx 
was provoked by his love of paradox, which caused those 
who did not think him insane to pronounce him a sensa- 
tional journalist ambitious only to be read. Besides they 
differed about details. Both professed to follow Hegel in 
the philosophy of history and Ricardo in the science of 
economy. But they interpreted these scriptures differently. 
Proudhon, though exalted by his own sect into an anarch- 
istic pope whose utterance must be received of necessity de 
fide, was willing to accept the aid of the state. Marx, in 
his hatred of the state, appealed to the commune. But if 


Proudhon was the Peter and Marx the Paul of anarchism, 


Bakounine might be called the John. The Pauline 
and Petrine parties of anarchism, like those of Christianity, 
have made “ progress by conflict’ beyond the area of those 
conditions in which conflict was necessary. Their funda- 
mental harmony, as representing the statical and dynamical 
theories of capitalism from the anarchism standpoint, has 
become obvious; and that dogmatism which maintains the 
exclusive prerogative of either must prove unfruitful and 
vanish in obscurity. 


NATIONALISM DISCUSSED IN A LYNN CHURCH. 


A correspondent writing from Lynn, says: “ While I am 
at it I wish to say a word about The New Nation. I think 
it is the brightest, the keenest and clearest paper I have 
ever seen. The article in last week’s issue, ‘Christmas 
Thoughts of a Nationalist,’ is well worth a year’s subscrip- 
tion. I wish it might be read from the pulpit to every con- 
gregation in the country. I went to meeting Sunday before 
last to hear nationalism discussed. After the services, 
which were exceedingly fine, one of the members, a promi- 
nent business man and bank president took the chair 
and ‘a lady who is a member of the Lynn Nationalist club 
opened the discussion by reading a short statement of the 
aims and objects of nationalism, also reading from Prof. 
Ely’s book. She was supported by one of Lynn’s prominent 
coal dealers ; while one of our heaviest shoe manufacturers 
took exceptions, and said if there was anything in the his- 
tory of our nation of which we might well. feel ashamed it 
was the corruption and mismanagement of our municipal 
governments, but he was ready to be convinced when the 
proof was furnished. A bank cashier said he objected to 
nationalism because he believed in individuality and variety, 

sand he thought the tendency would be to destroy both ; 
among all who participated there were only two who were in 


the opposition. It was decided to discuss the same subject 
at the next meeting.” 


PROFIT SHARING IN ILLINOIS. 


The N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Co. of Leclaire, Il. just 
over the river from St. Louis, is probably the best example 
of successful profit sharing among the 24 in this country. 
The protits of the year are thus divided: The average rate of 
interest on money for the year determines the percentage 
that goes to the capital invested. Ten per cent of the 
balance is set aside as a guarantee fund against losses in bad 
years. A certain sum is then set aside as a fund for the 
relief of sick and disabled workmen. The rest of the profit 
is divided among the employees according to their earnings 
and also according to the amount of the stock held by them, 
every one being allowed if he chooses to reinvest his divi- 
dend in stock. No man can share in the profits who has 
not served the company six months in the year. The sys- 
tem has been in operation six years. Every employee who 
has worked the entire six years has received about half a 
year’s extra salary in dividends on his earnings and if he 
reinvested his dividends in stock, has received nearly as 
much more in dividends on that stock. If his salary has 
been for example $600 a year he now has ‘stock to the 
amount of about $300, and has been paid $300 in cash on 
that stock. Mr. Nelson, the head of the company, does not 
cousider profit sharing to be in any sense a solution of the 
labor problem, but regards it as a step in the right direction. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


Christian socialism, remarks Zion’s Herald, Boston, is 
more and more attracting the attention of thoughtful 
Christian men and women of the present hour. Rev. R. A. 
Holland of St. Louis recently gave before the Episcopal 
clergy of this city an exposition of the new Christian social 
union lately established at the university of Oxford. The 
idea was to organize a branch in Massachusetts and “to 
bring the Christian church into closer sympathy with the 
forces which are now controling the industrial and economic 
life of the day.” ‘The Unitarian theological school at 
Meadville, Pa., has received a bequest of $17,000 to estab- 
lish a chair of Christian sociology; the Episcopal theological 
school at Philadelphia is to have a department covering this 
subject; and Andover and Union seminary of New York 
are giving the matter attention. What is the outlook in 
our Methodist colleges and schools ? asks the Herald. 


ANOTHER CO-OPERATIVE COLONY PROPOSED 


To the Editor of The New Nation: — 


I will be one of 500 men who will give $1000 each to es- 
tablish a co-operative colony on 7500 to 10,000 acres in Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, or Illinois, where the ground can be had 
most advantageously, embracing the individualizing of a 
common ownership of property. Say it requires five acres 
to support a family; have three acres as a home, and the 
other two acres to be in a common field for wheat, the mill, 
machines, etc., to be controlled by the communities. I have 
given it much consideration, and believe it would be the 
best advertisement for the idea of the brotherhood of man, 
and will greatly assist the reform movement for the eman- 
cipation of labor. 

Fioripa. 


It is stated by a Boston paper that the net earnings of 
the Bell telephone company last year are about three 
millions. This is a pretty good return]on a capital of 
$15,000,000. 
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THE VICE OF COMPETITION. 


It is not because our humanity is naturally selfish or 
greedy that some men must perforce go to the wall every 
day that others may succeed, but because the present condi- 
tions of business success admit of nothing else. St. Paul 
says, “ Let no man seek his own, but every man another’s 
wealth. How would that rule answer in the present age of 
competition? Would it not be fairer to humanity to 
remove the iron-bound conditions which’ compel men now 
to look out for themselves or starve ? 

What attractions does the existing industrial system offer 
that we should hesitate to make a trial, at least, of a new 
system which offers to release our nation from poverty ? 
Is it possible now for even a wealthy man to be sure that 
he will remain so, or that his children will not be actually 
poor? It is the fear of poverty, and all the suffering it 
entails, that makes men so eager in the pursuit of wealth, 
and although our neighbor goes under in the struggle, that 
is an unfortunate circumstance and one to be regretted, but 
we must look out for ourselves or we shall be the ones to 
be crushed in the fight for business success. A man cannot 
“love his neighbor as himself” when that neighbor happens 
to be a competitor in business; it would be against reason 
to suppose such a case. 

The selfish people are not in the majority ; I have a better 
opinion of humanity than that. Human nature has, 
throughout the ages, shown itself to be generous, patient, 
long suffering and self-denying ; the world is getting better 
each day, and many men are honestly trying to live as the 
Master bade them. How hard it must appear to Christian 
men, that, try as they,may to be actual followers of him 
in their practical daily lives, they are met at each turn by 
circumstances and ¢onditions under which they struggle in 
vain to act up to the standard they have set before them, 
as to do so would mean loss of money, and, in some cases, 
perhaps actual poverty. 

These circumstances must, however,. continue to occur 
very often as long as an industrial system lasts in which 
there is hardly any chance of success except others are sac- 
rificed, and men will continue to hope and pray not to be 
led into temptation, and still yield daily to the temptations 
of the dollar. 

Let all earnest Christians, both clergy and laymen, care- 
fully compare humanity’s chances under the present system 
with that proposed by nationalism; let them discuss this 


subject with a view to understanding fully what advantages 
are offered by the proposed change, ascertaining which sys- 
tem offers the best opportunity for man’s intellectual, 
physical and spiritual advancement, 
result to such an invéstigation of the subject, which is that 
Christians would find that the lines of their ideal life are 
those upon which the proposed national system is modeled, 
and that the sooner nationalism becomes a living issue, the 
sooner the kingdom of God will come and men do his will 
on earth, J. AL R. 


James Russell Lowell: It is time for lovers of their 
country to consider how much of the success of our experi- 
ment in democracy has been due to such favorable condi- 
tions as never before concurred to make such an attempt 
plausible; whether those conditions have changed and are 
still changing for the worse; how far we have been acces- 
saries in this degeneration, if such there be. 


There can be but one, 


WOULD EVADE THE LAW. 


The city government of Boston recently passed an order 
requiring all street cars to be provided with fenders after 
April next. The president of the West End company 
writes a letter intimating that his company may not be able 
to comply with this city ordinance, and suggesting that a 


‘commission be appointed at his company’s expense to select 


a fender best suited to the case. The newspapers of Boston 
as arule applaul Mr. Whitney’s letter. They know that 
“people are continually killed or injured by street cars, and 
yet they applaud the president of the West End in finding 
an excuse for neglecting his plain duty. Let us suppose the 
city government were to-pass an order for the removal of 
ash barrels, and suppose a citizen should respond by writing 
a letter to the mayor and city fathers explaining that if he 
does not comply with the law, it will not be because he has 
a lawless spirit, but because he is not quite satisfied that he 
has yet hit upon the very best means for the removal of 
ash barrels, and that he does not propose to touch a barrel 
until he has mastered his subject, but is willing to submit 
the matter to an ash barrel commission, the expenses of 
which he will pay. Would not this man be ridiculed ? 
How is it that a corporation can negotiate terms upon 
which it proposes to ignore the law? The answer is 
simple. Money and political influence; political influence 
and money. So long as‘it is the policy of the citizens of 
Boston to pass down the functions of public traffic to 
money-makers, poor service, high fares and low ideals in 
public life will continue. 


THE COAL BARON SPEAKS. 


Let them strike as much as they like. 
To us ’tis a perfect boon, 

Merrily high the prices fly 
In monopoly’s big balloon. 

‘Though they starve by bits in the inky pits, 
Though their children ery for bread, 

The end of the game must be the same — 
King Capital keeps ahead. 


Good pay ? Absurd, Upon my word, 
What more can the men require ? 

You speak of the poor — what they endure, 
Deprived of their bit of fire. 

If we who control the price of coal 
Reduced at this time of year, 

Our dividends, my worthy friends, 
Would rapidly disappear. 


I’m willing to add that the work is bad 
And dangerous too, to face; 

But when one stops and reels and. drops, 
There’s another to take his place, 

‘Supply and demand,’’ throughout the land, 
By that will we stand or fall, 

We're dealing in coals, but bodies and souls 
Are not in our line at all. 


A Goop Baraain. 


A correspondent who has accepted The New Nation and the Arena 
offer writes very enthusiastically about his bargain. He continues: 
“ The matter is uniformly interesting, well condensed and in every 
way as perfect as we can ask for. I have no fear that any one who 
believes in progress and can appreciate good writing and a neat page 
will be disappointed with either publication. I write this hoping it 
may be encouraging to you, and be an inducement to.others to send 
the required amount and try them for at least one year.”’ 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


The Boston Nationalist Club No. 2 is holding meetings 
every Sunday evening at William Parkman hall, 3 Boylston 
place. The meetings are well attended, and great interest 
in economic questions is evinced. . At the meeting last 
Sunday evening Harry Lloyd gave his experiences at the 
lategAmerican Federation of Labor convention at Birming- 
ham, Ala. The passage of resolutions by that body favor- 
ing government ownership of telegraphs, and in favor of 
woman’s suffrage mark a growth that is cheering to all 
reformers. Mr. Lloyd spoke at length, and with great 
earnestness, upon the evils of the contract convict labor 
system in vogue in the south. 


New York. 


At a meeting last week in New York of the sales agents of 
the coal producing companies, it was decided to restrict the 
output for January to 2,500,000 tons. The amount for De- 
cember was 3,250,000 tons, and 4,000,000 in November. 


The New York board of charities and corrections have 
contracted with the Reading company for 40,000 tons of 
anthracite coal, at $3.63 per ton. 


Pennsylvania. 


The Shenandoah town council, eight years ago, proposed 
to establish water works to escape the exorbitant charges of 
the private company. To prevent such action, the latter 
offered to furnish water free for all the fire-plugs in the 
town. The proposition was accepted, though no contract 
was signed. At the expiration of three years the company 
demanded $20 per year for each fire-plug in the town, and 
no attention being paid to the demand suit was begun, and 
a verdict for the company has been rendered. The citizens 
are now thoroughly aroused, and unless the company aban- 
dons its claim and binds itself to furnish water at fair rates 
in the future, a new means of water supply will certainly 
be found. 


Indiana. 


Terre Haute Standard Farmer: The city of Terre Haute 
is considering the feasibility of owning an electric light 
plant. It has been gouged by gas companies, and now the 
electric light company seems to be desirous of doing the 
same thing. The final outcome of this highly interesting 
controversy is looked forward to with much anxiety. If it 
is right for some cities to do this, and at much less expense 
to the public, we cannot see any good reason why Terre 
Haute should not follow the example. 


W. H. Harris has patented a system for making gas by 
which he claims that fuel gas can be manufactured for one 
and one half cents per thousand feet. He has assigned 
patents to the Southern Fuel company, of Maysville, Ky., 
for the Southern states, and to the American Gas company 
of Connersville, for all northern states, and the former is 
now making gas by his system. 


lowa. 


The Lemars Sun: The superhuman power which gas 
companies, electric light companies and water companies 
apparently have over city governments (and even news- 
papers) is mysterious and unfathomable. In the large 
commercial city of Dubuque, where there ought to be hun- 
dreds of superior business men capable of managing the 


affairs of the city, an electric light company has dictated a 
franchise purely in its own interest, and it likely would 
have been carried only that the mayor was expected to veto 
it. The Dubuque papers have exposed the scheme, and 
show that the city can have its own lights at less than. one- 
half the company contract would cost the city, and that 
other companies can furnish the lights at one third less. 


Missouri. 


Kansas City has issued and is selling bonds for the pur- 
pose of building municipal water works, but the National 


“Water-works company of New York, which has long 


enjoyed a monopoly of that service, has filed a bill in equity 
to annul all the steps taken by the city. The company has 
a contract with the city, under which the latter must either 
continue the franchise or buy the plant of the company. 


Connecticut. 


The Hartford nationalists are busily engaged in bringing 
their principles before the people. Ata recent meeting of 
the club Henry C. Baldwin of Naugatuck gave them a dis- 
course upon “ The fools of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century.” 


Ohio. 


The Franklin Nationalist Club of Cleveland is as lively 
this winter as usual, and the influence it has had in the gas 
war in that city cannot be over-estimated. Its members are 
now engaged in getting signatures to petitions in favor of a 
municipal gas plant. 


Maryland. 


The telephone subscribers of Baltimore are circulating 
petitions for signatures, asking the legislature for proper 
control of that monopoly in the interests of the people. 


An electric road, 18 miles in length, is to be run through 
one of the finest farming sections of the state.' It will not 
only provide for passengers, but will be equipped with 
freight cars with a carrying capacity of five tons, and so 
ripe that a loaded wagon can easily be placed upon 
them.: 


District of Columbia. 


The Nationalist Club No. 1 of Washington is having an 
interesting and instructive course of lectures, and their 
popularity is proven by the large audiences that attend the 
meetings. Congressman John G. Otis of Kansas recently 
favored them with a lecture on “Human Equality,” in 
which he advocated equal compensation for all in order to 
bring about the greatest good for the greatest number. A 
discussion followed the lecture, in which Congressman Kem 
of Nebraska was one of the participants. 


Miscellaneous. 


The transcontinental railroad combination pay the Pacific 


.Mail steamship company $75,000 per month on condition 


that it will not accept freight between San Francisco and 
New York at rates that would divert business from the 
railroad. Inaddition to this the combination pays $500,000 
to the Canadian Pacific for keeping out of the Pacific coast 
business. 


Within two weeks corn sold for 80 cents a bushel in 
Chicago, and for 25 cents in Kansas, and it is less than 500 
miles between the two points. 


Representatives of most of the leading lithograph firms 
in the country met in New York last week and formed a 
trust. The capital is to be $12,000,000, and the trust is to 
be known as the American Lithograph company. 


Leone Levy, the English statistician says: One and a half 
hours’ work per day by each individual would do the work 
of the world. 
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THE PEHEOPLE’S PARTY PLATFORM. 


Adopted in Massachusetts August 24, 1891. 


We, citizens of Massachusetts, in conference assembled, 
recognizing that the condition of industry and of society as 
based upon it is alarming, and believing that neither of te old 
parties is disposed to abandon the financial, industrial and 
economic policies that have led to the present perilous con- 
centration of the wealth of the nation in the hands of a few, 
do hereby resolve and declare : 

That we endorse the action of the conference at Cincinnati, 
May 19-20, 1891, proposing issues upon which to form a 
people’s party. 

We. hold that the right to make and issue money is a 
sovereign power to ke maintained by the people for the com- 
mon benefit. Hence we demand that United States treasury 
notes be issued in sufficient volume to transact the business 
of the country on a cash basis, such notes to be a legal 
tender in payment of all debts public and private, being 
increased or decreased in volume by a commission accord- 
ing to a fixed rule in proportion to the population and 
the average market price of a given number of commod- 
ities. 

We favor the establishment of postal savings banks which 
could be also used as banks of deposit and exchange, thus 
affording for all absolute security. Postal facilities includ- 
ing frequent mails, free delivery and a cheaper parcel post, 
should be enjoyed, as far as practicable, by the country and 
farming districts. 

We hold that every man owes the community in which he 
lives his share of the taxes in proportion to his abilities, the 
best general measure of which is his wealth and its earning 
capacity; that taxation, therefore, after the allowance of 
certain reasonable exemptions to poverty and to educational, 
charitable and religious institutions, should rest upon all 
property alike. We, therefore, condemn the laxity of our 
laws which permits the escipe from taxation of immense 
amounts of personal property by tax-dodging and unjust 
exemption, and we demand the enactment of laws that will 
remedy this evil. We likewise favor a graduated tax upon 
inheritances. 

We favor government ownership of all means of trans- 
portation and communication ; and, in general, when in the 
course of business consolidations in the form of trusts or 
private syndicates, it becomes evident that any branch of 
commerce is used for the profit of a few men at the ex- 
pense of the general public, we believe that the people 
should assume control of such commerce through their na- 
tional, state or municipal administrations. We therefore 
favor a general statute under which cities or towns'in this 
commonwealth may acquire or establish local transit systems, 
or substitute public ownership for private monopoly when 
demanded by the people, such as the opening by cities or 
towns of public coal yards to furnish coal and fuel at cost. 

We oppose the granting of municipal franchises to private 
corporations for terms of years. 

We believe that the solution of the liquor problem lies in 
abolishing the element of profit, which is a source of con- 
stant temptation and evil; and we therefore demand that 
the exclusive importation, manufacture and sale of all spiritu- 
ous liquors shall be conducted by the government or state 
at cost through agencies and salaried officials in such towns 
and cities as shall apply for such agencies. And we further 
commend this principle to the national convention for adop- 
ton under such conditions as may be determined upon by 
the various states. ’ c 

We demand that all public employees, whether industrial 
or other, be protected from political interference by a sys- 
tem excluding favoritism in admissions or promotions, and 
securing employees from discharge except for cause approved 
by a judicial board. We also demand for all public em- 


ployees moderate hours and humane conditions of labor with 
provision for accident and disability in the line of duty. 

We demand that not more than eight hours shall constitute 
a legal day’s work for public employees, and we further com- 
mend this principle to all employers of labor, thereby reducing 
the hours of labor and increasing the number of employees ; 
that not more than eight hours shall constitute a legal day’s 
work for women and children, and that the school age ot 
children be raised; that a system of industrial training in 
connection with the public schools be made general through- 
out the state; that equal pay for equal work without regard 
to sex, color, or condition be recognized by law; that the 
emplo; ment of private armed bodies, such as the Pinkertons, 
be made a penal offense. 

We demand that provision be made to restrain the immi- 
gration of paupers, vicious characters and other undesirable 
persons without discrimination against honest poverty ; that 
convicts should be employed by the state and not let out to 
private contractors, and that the product of their labor should 
not be put upon the market below prevailing rates. 

We hold that no citizen of the United States should be 
deprived of the electoral franchise on account of sex. 

We fayor annual st:te elections, and also the election and 
compensation of the state board of arbitration and the rail- 
road commissioners by the people. 

We favor insurance by the state and in the meanwhile 
as an effective means of preventing fraudulent adjustmént 
and unnecessary fires, resulting from over-insurance, we 
demand legislation requiring fire-insurance companies to pay 
the full amount stated in the policy in case of total loss. 

We protest against legislation tending to bring medical 
practice under the control of any particular schools of 
medicine. : 

We protest against the contract system as used in the 
employment of labor by, the government of town, city or 
state, and demand the enactment aud enforcement of such 
laws as will end this. pernicious pracitce. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE’S PARTY HAS DONE. 


It has elected 43 congressmen and United States senators. 

It has perfected organizations in over 15 states, and is 
carrying on spirited contests in Ohio, Iowa, Colorado, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Kansas, Massachusetts, Maine, and 
other states. 

It has polled 30,000 votes in Ohio. 

It has polled 27,000 votes in Kentucky after a short cam- 
paign of six weeks, and holds the balance of power in the 
Legislature. 

It has elected 93 members of the Kansas Legislature, and 
polled a 10 per cent larger vote this year than last. 

It has secured the balance of power in the Georgia Legis 
lature, and is no mean factor at half a dozen other state 
capitols. 

It came within 5000 votes of beating a republican and 
democratic fusion in Nebraska. 

It has called into being eight hundred reform newspapers 
owned by men who have no fear of the old parties. 

It has demonstrated that fusion is bad politics, being a 
league for temporary advantage at the expense of principle. 

It has forced the oltl parties to fuse in several states. 

It has brought the farmer, the wage worker, and the 
average citizen upon a common platform. 

It has gained a position where it can, in good time, calla 
halt upon Wall street for cornering the metal basis of the 
national currency, and upon trusts for swindling the public, 
and upon capitalists for forcing inhuman and unjust condi- 
tions on labor, and upon tax-dodgers for throwing the 
money burdens of state off on the poorer classes. 

It has proclaimed that the time has come to legislate 
upon something besides the tariff, and that the language of 
sectional dispute has become obsolete. 
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TWO BOOKS. 


The Crisis in Morals. 


By James T. Brxpy, Pu.D. 16mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


‘Never to our knowledge, have the peculiar 
views of Mr. Spencer concerning the evolution 
of the sense of duty been examined with such 
keen discernment and vigorous logic.’’— The 
Beacon. 

‘« A trenchant and searching criticism of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s Data of Ethics, It is simple, 
clear, concise, convincing.’’—Boston Traveller. 

“Has the rare faculty of interesting the gen- 
eral reader.’’— Boston Gazette. 

“‘An admirable philosophical treatise.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Ethical Religion. 


By Writtam Macnintrre SALTER. 
16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


““The peculiarity and novelty of his teaching 
are found in his wider conception of duty and 
the comprehensive manner in which the duties 
to our fellowmen, after those due to our own 
personality, the family and the State are un- 
folded and enforced.’’— Breslau Times. 

“He is a man of eloquence and earnestness, 
as these discourses show.’’— American, Phila. 


Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


Roberts Brothers, Publishers, Boston. 
IMPORTED PICTURE CARDS 


(not advertising cards) suitable for your 
Album or tor Home Decoration, and a 


3 Months’ Trial Subscription to 
ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE for 
Subscription price $1.50 per year C 
with preniium. This quality of 
cards sell in all stores for 30 cents a set. 


This paper and St. Louis Magazine both 1 year $1.50, 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Carlyle Petersilea’s Literary Works. 


“THE DISCOVERED COUNTRY.” 


Cloth, $1.00. (A response to Howells’ “‘ Un- 
discovered Country.”’) 


“ OCEAINDES.” 


A Psychical Novel. Paper, 50 Cents. 


These wonderful books have brought hope 
and faith to thousands who doubted immortal- 
ity. Their reasonableness is incontrovertible. 


Ernst von Himmel Pub. Co., 
62 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Or Carlyle Petersilea’s Music School, Steinert Hall. 


The Broad Axe 


An Independent Political Journal, 
$1.00 A YEAR. 


Issued every Thursday at St. Paul, Minn. 
Large Circulation and First Class Advertising Medium. 


Young married man desires a situation as 
painter or as janitor where there is painting 
repairs to be done. Would be glad if any 
Nationalist friend can let me know of an ‘op- 
portunity to earn my living. Address, 


“PAINTER,” 225 Hawthorne Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


THE NEW NATION. 
James Russell Lowell. 


A New Issue of the works of Jamzs 
Russext Lowey. Riverside Edition. 


Literary Essays, 4 vols. 
Political Essays, 1 vol. 
Literary and Political Addresses, 
1 vol. 
Poems, 4 vols. 


With one etched and two steel Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50 a volume; 
the set, cloth, $15.00; half calf, 
$27.50; half calf gilt top, $30.00; 
half levant, $40.00. 

“The Riverside Press has sent out a great 
deal of good work, but it has given us no Amer- 
ican author in complete form whose writings 


have been presented to the public in a more 
fitting dress. — Boston HERALD.” 


Abraham Lincoln. 


An Essay. By Cart Scuurz. With 

a new Portrait of Mr. Lincoln. $1.00. 

[Sept. 19.] 

This little volume is written with the fullest 
knowledge of Lincoln’s career and appreciation 
of his unique character, and it gives a more 
adequate portrait of Lincoln, and a more com- 
prehensive view of his unmatched personality 
and achievements than can can be found else- 
where in so brief a space. 


Third Edition. 


James Freeman Clarke. 


Autobiograpy, Diary, and Correspon- 
dence, with a chapter on his anti- 
slavery work by Rry. Samurn May. 
Edited and Supplemented by Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D. With a steel Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A book of remarkable interest about one of 
the noblest and wisest of men. 


Fourth Edition of Dr. Gladden’s 


Who Wrote the Bible? 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. $1.25. 


“This little volume is admirably adapted 
to the purposes for which it is written. ... We 
have frequently received letters from corres- 
pondents who desire u& to tell them how they 
can obtain, in the least possible compass, a 
brief statement of the results of the Higher 
Criticism as applied to the Scriptures. We do 
not know where the layman and the Sunday 
school teacher will find such results better, 
more compactly, and more fairly stated than 
in this volume of Dr. Gladden’s. — CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


Japanese Girls and Women, 
BY ALICE M. BACON. $1.25, 


‘¢ Miss Bacon has had unusual opportunities 
to see and understand her Japenese sisters. . . . 
She is clearly entitled to the praise of having 
written the first clear, full, and trustworthy 
presentation off he ‘condition of women in 
Japan.’’ — LITERARY WORLD, Boston. 

‘‘An admirable and fascinating volume, 
which takes its place as the main repository of 
our knowledge upon the general subject.’? — 
NEw YorK TRIBUNE. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month. 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 Pp. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9094 Market street. 


South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 


Washington, D. C:— Nationalist Club, No. 1 
meets every Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock 
at Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 6 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT POPULAR PRICES, 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 

Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 
for 12 Numbers. 
Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.50 a Year for 
12 Numbers. 

Which p) ices include postage to any part of the United 
States, Car ada, or Mexico. Subscriptions may com- 
mence at a) y number, and are payable in advance. 

NOW READMY. 


1, Six Conturies of Work and Wages. By James E 
Thorold Rogers, M. P. Abridged, with charts 
andsummary. By W. D.P.Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof. R. T. Ely. ‘ 

2. The Socialism of John Stuart Mill. The only col- 
lection of Mill’s writiags on Socialism. 

8. The Socialismand Uns«cialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s social writings; together 
with Joseph Mazzini’s famous essay protesting 
against Carlyle’s views. Vol. 1. ay 

4. The Socialism and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyte. 
Vol. IL. - hy ( 

5. William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist.” A selec- 
tion from his writings together with a sketch of the 
mau, Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

6. The Fabsan Essays. American Edition with In- 
troduction and Notes. By H. G. Wilshire. 

16 TRS Economics of Herbert Spencer. By W. C. 

wen. 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 
1¢ ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Baldness 
Conquered ! 


Or Money Refunded. We offer to the public 


Semmes’ Electric Hair Restorer, 


Fully assured that it will meet your approba- 
tion, and do what no other hair restorer has 
ever done. NEw Hair produced in from two 
weeks to six, or MONEY REFUNDED. A writ- 
ten guarantee will be given to all. Consulta- 
tion free. 


48 Winter Street, 


Over Shoe Stere, 


30 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Superb Equipment, Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
elegant PALACE PARLOR and 
SLEEPING CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


With 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 


Elegant Palace Sleeping Cars to and from 
Boston and Montreal without change. 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 
accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


This is Practical Nationalism. 


Municipal Ownership of Gas in 
the United States, 


By Prof £. W. BEMIS, Ph.D., of Vanderbilt University. 


The most careful and exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the subject yet made. Indispensable to 
all interested in the subject — particularly to 
city and town officials. Published by the 


American Economic Association. 


Paper, $1.00. For sale at Office of The New 
Nation. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Men and women 


PEOPLE'S PARTY wanted as agents 


for The Coming Climax. Full outfit, 
30c. CHartEs H. Kerr & Co., Pubs., 
Chicago. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


Successor of the Unabridged. 


NN 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School or the Library. 


The work of revision occupied over ten 
years, more than a hundred editorial la- 
borers having been employed, and over 
$300,000 expended before the first copy 
was printed. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

A Pamphlet of specimen pages, illustrations, 

testimonials, etc., sent free by the publishers. 


Caution is needed in purchasing a dictiona- 


Ty, as photographic reprints of a comparatively 


worthless edition of Webster are being marketed 
under various names, often by misrepresentation. 


GET THE BEST, 
The International, which bears the imprint of 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S.A. 


WHEN 


Selecting your list of papers for the coming 
year it will be to your interest to consider 


The Advocate 


($1.00 per Year.) 


the leading reform journal of Kansas and the 
Mississippi valley. It is a 16-page, 64-column 
journal, printed on book paper and issued 
every Wednesday. The Advocate numbers 
among its contributors some of the best writers 
on economic questions in the west, prominent 
among whom are 


/Hon. John C. Davis, M.C. Alex. Galitzin. 
Geo. C. Ward. G. Campbell. 
S. M. Scott. P. B. Maxson. 


Our Mr. J. C. Hebbard will be in Washing- 
ton after the assembling of the next Congress 
as the special correspondent of The Advocate, 
and his letters alone will be worth more than 
the subscription price of the paper. If you 
are in this movement to win you cannot afford 
to do without The Advocate. You will néed 
it next year. Send 25 cents for a trial sub- 
scription and see if we have not told you the 
truth. Address 


Advocate Publishing Company, 


Topeka, Kansas. 


PRINTING. 


Parties desirious of obtaining rock bottom 
prices on all kinds of printing will make no 
mistake if they address us. We have all mod- 
ern facilities and will quote prices that will 
astonish you. We care not whether you have 
$1 or $1000 worth done. 


Cylinder Presswork, from Plates, 50 
cents per 1000. 


Our representative will call upon you if so 
advised. Address, - : 


P. O. Box N, NEWBURYPORT, MASS, 


Mention this paper. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Ditson’s 


50° 


, Music Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued | 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 


160 pages. Brilliant but easy pieces. 


Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 


160 pages. Latest and best songs. 


Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Coll’n. 


Each song has a ringing chorus. 


Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 


Every style of dance music ; not difficult. 


All these books are large sheet 
music size. 


Any Volume sent postpaid for 50c. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


READ 


THE NEW NATION. 


N The accompanying design speaks 
) for itself, — People’s Party — For 

our Country and Flag,—America. 
Every reformer should have one 


Price (Solid Gold) $1.50. 


LENS 


Designed and 


Send orders to 
Patented by 
GEO.BIGNELL GEORGE BIGNELL, 


Cheyenne, Wy. Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


Agents wanted. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic spre- 
émens. PREPARATIONS 

Fk WOODS ror MICRO- 
SCOVE anv STEREOUTTI- 
COX, and WOODEN CARDS 
for invitations, cailing cards, 
Send for raronle car’s and circulars. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lewville, N.Y. 
The New Nation 


FILLS ORDERS FROM CLUBS FOR 


‘Looking 
Backward.” 


cte. 
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The Leader. 


A Weekly Newspaper for the Masses’ 


Champions the Rights of the People. 


Terms: $1.00 per year. 
Fremont - - - Nebraska. 


The Farmers’ Gause, 


A non-partisan, independent monthly paper. 
Devoted to the farmers’ political interests and 
to a study of the causes of the depressed con 
dition of agriculture. 


Published at Thomaston, Me. 


N. W. LERMOND, Editor and Manager, 
50 Cents a Year. 


{@-Sample Copies Free on application. 
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Manufacturing 


Furriers 
Hatters 


90 and 92 
Bedford St. 


6~Doston, 


Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS, 


IN -TEE -YPIN Es. 
Known as the health-giving and life-extending 
GREAT PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 
Scientific and Geographical research, aided by the recent Government Coast -Surveys, has proved that the 


wond*rful Ocean 


urrent of Warm Water known as ‘‘ Tue GuLF STREAM,” curves inward along the coast 


of New Jersey, and comes nearer the Jand from Cape May to a point about opposite Long Branch than at any 
other section of our Continent, consequently modifying and tempering the atmosphere and climate alung this 
stretch of coast to such an extent that it really makes this Great PiNnE BELT” a perfect natural Sanita- 
rium, far euperior to Florida ard Tropicai Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts in 


this Belt, viz.: LakEwoon, PinE VIEW, ASBURY 
Brown’s MIL3s, and other places. = 


Park, Point PLEASANT, BAY HEAD, ATLANTIC CITY, 


Grand Old Ocean and Barnegat Bay. 


BEAUTIFUI: ALGERIA 


ELEIGEHTs. 


We are selling Lots, 25 » 125 feet, in order to make it profitable to first buyers, at Five 
Dollars Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Free and Clear Title. 
Buy now and get the benefit of the advance. 


Address: ALGERIA HEICHTS COMPANY (Limited), 


215 Potter Building, hew York. 


A New Revelation?! 


The fell destroyer arrested by rational means. Science 
to the Rescue. Equally valuable to Sick and Well. 


Dr. Geo. Dutton, Dean of Vermont Medical 
College, and author of Dutton’s Illustrated 
Anatomy, has recently brought before the 
world A SMALL VOLUME that seems destined 
to effect a GREAT REVOLUTION in the practice 
of medicine. It is entitled ‘‘ Consumption and 
Rheumatism,’’ and puts the control of these 
complaints — not hitherto understood even by 
the profession, into the hands of its read- 
ers. The cause and cure of these maladies is 
plainly stated in the book and no one who 
reads can fail to be convinced that the author 
HAS REALLY FOUND and clearly explained the 
cause, cure and means of prevention of Con- 
sumption and Rheumatism. It is a scientific 
statement based on logic and well known 
facts. The treatment is simple and rational, 
and no poisonous drugs are required. 


The bookis nicely bound, with portrait of 
the author and will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of $1.25 by the 


Cynosure Publishing Co., 


81 Warren Ave., South End, Boston, Mass. 


If you want to keep posted on the 
People’s Party movement in the West, 
send $1.00 to the 


PEOPLE’S VOICE, 


Wellington, Kansas, 


and receive the brightest advocate of 
the people’s cause in that section for a 
year. Six months for 50 cents. 


LYMAN NAUGLE, Publisher. 


THE CREDIT FONCIER COLONY 


Is establishing Integral Co-operation in Sina- 
loa, Mexico. Its principles are: 


To the Laborer the full product of his 
labor, public control of public utilities, 
free land, free money and free educa- 
tion. 

The Integral Co-operator and The Credit 

Foncier advocate these principles. They pub- 


lish Colonial news and other items concerning 
a most comprehensive co-operative movement. 


Dr. M. Flursheim, Marie Howland, 

Robert H. Cowdrey, A. K. Owen, 
Isaac Broome, C. B. Hoffman, 

J. Bruce Wallace, David Law, 
Otto Sinz, Dr. Muller, 


And other able writers will discuss Social and 
Economic questions and their practical solu- 
tion. 


The Intégral Co-operator, $1.00. The Credit 
Foncier (published in the Colony) $1.00. Both 
Papers, $1.50. Address, 


The Integral Co-operator, 


Enterprise, Kansas‘ 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


For the remaining years, while an income 
from investments will be required by most per- 
sons, speculative stocks, watered and other- 
wise unreliable, should be avoided, and your 
money invested in bonds and mortgages that 
must be provided for when the municipal or 
national government assume control. 

To this end I am prepared to furnish the 
best of Street Railway bonds, Water bonds 
and Municipal bonds ; also 6 per cent De- 
benture bonds based on the best security, and 
first class 6 per.cent and 7 per cent Mortgages 
on improved property, worth double and 
threble the amount of loan desired. 


GEO. KEMPTON, Real Estate, Bonds and Mortgages, 
309 John Hancock Building, Boston. 
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The New Nation’s Department of Education. 


Tur NEw NarIon has not been run to make money. The function of Tae New NarTIon seems to be as an educator, and it is only 
too glad to perform that service for the public. 

For a limited number of weeks we will give our readers the benefit of the reductions which we have been fortunate enough to secure 
from various publishing houses on certain books and periodicals that have a place in public estimation. Some of these publications are not 
strictly nationalistic, but they are read by our friends either for the information they eontain on economic subjects or as a means of keeping 
informed as to the trend of popular sentiment on nationalism, or because they are standard works. 


OUR LIBERAL OFFER. 
Publisher’s Rates. 


Tar New N ATION, yearly subscription ; : : f 5 é ‘3 ofere fe ; 5 $2.00 
The Arena magazine, yearly subscription . “ : 3 2 : F 6 5.00 
The Arena Art Portfolio, portraits of Srominenen men . 7 : 6 ji c 5 : 4.00 
. $11.00 


We will send the above three, 
postpaid, for $5.20. 


THE New NATION, yearly subscription a r C é 6 é ‘ Reeser a $2.00 
Looking Backward, by Edward Bellamy, paper cover . 3 é : A : ‘i - 4 50 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
Tue New NATION, yearly subscription . : : ; j : : ; : ‘ ; $2.00 
The Railroad Problem, by A. B. Stickney, paper . ; 3 3 Ree airs , 5 : A 50 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. : 
THe NEw con: yearly subscription ; : 5 js a F , $2.00 
Profit-sharing between Capital and Labor, by Sedley Pavlon, paper 4 ci woken Be 8 15 
The Quintessence of Socialism, by Prof. A. Schaffle, paper . é 5 f 5 : 5 15 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages, by J. E. Thorold Rogers, paper. 3 5 5 : : +25 
— $2.55 
We will send the above four, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 
THE New NaArTIoN, yearly subscription . 5 A : 3 ‘ ; Ate iter 5 5 $2.00 
Ceesar’s Column, by, Ignatius Donnelly, paper. . : ; ; ; : ; F i 50 
: k —— $2.50 
We will send the above two, | 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
Tue New Nation, yearly subscription ‘ . ‘5 3 3 é epee é $2.00 
Municipal Ownership of Gas, by Prof. E. W. Benits, paper . feng : f “ 4 1.00 
—— $3.00 
We will send the above two, | 
postpaid, for $.2.25 
Tue New Nation, yearly subscription p 5 5 5 : ‘ $2.00 
Architecture Under Nationalism, by J. Pickering amen paper. 2 4 : 5 5 25 
Ten Men of Money Island, by S. F. Norton, paper ; < 4 5 - : c 3 ° 25 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above-three, | 
postpaid, for $2.10. 
THE NEw NATION, yearly subscription . i i $2.00 
The Industrial Revolution of the 18th Century i in Boslan’ by aid Tonnes! Lisi 6 . 1,00 
—— $3.00 


We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.30. 


To any one who sends us $10 for five yearly subscriptions to Tun New Nation, we will send five copies of 
Looking Backward, paper caver, 


